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Designed to present 
the elderly and to assist classroom 
for dealing nith them, ^this bookl^^ 
<9tf older persons vhich minimize and 
/.it outlines common misconception^ about the elderly, centering on 
^'their state of mind, health , capacity for Vork, interest in life and < 
aerual activity^ and financial- condition^ and it notes that despite 
television* s capacity to server number of functions for the elderly, 
it reinforces such stereotypes in advertising and programing. The 
second part of* the booklet provides exercises for use in a unit .dn 
commonica,tioTa and the^ elderly, designed to restructure patterns of 
communication that manifest OjT reijiforce negai^v.e stereotypes ai^out 
older persons ^i^d the aging pfocess* Exercises are grouped iij the 
^follqwiag four sect ibns:*^ diagnosing attitudes toward the elderry; 
examining the va^ous media (television, magazines^ and childre n* s 
books) for positive and negative stereotypes toward the^ aging; 
encouraging empathy with the' elderly regarding their communication^ 
difficulties; and encouraging intergener at ional communication. A list 
' of classroom film., musical, and literary resources is included. 
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Breaking barriers lo coqnmunication beiW^n generations/is the general^ 
purpose of ihis booklet. It is designed fonuse by.«econd^ry classroom 
teachers who desire to sensitize their students tonhe ways iii'tvhicfi 
language. reveals hidden judgments abput elders and a^ing and to the 
ways in which media reinforce ster^types about eljlers ^nd aging. This *' 
booklet will isolate and debunk those stereotypes about/tldg-s which 
minimize and distort communicatioq with them, by jihtm, ancj about 
-ihegi. By encouraging ^awareness, among ^jtudents/ of some of jhe 
disabling ccHnmunication problems thaf the elderly confront, i't^is ' 
hoped- that'younger and older f>ersons will be help^ to pjerceive ekch ^ 
other more accurately and to enjoy more productive trommuQiqStfoh.y , 
Intergenerati^nal communication is an increasingly imporCani topic; , 
because for the first timein history millions of f>ersqns ai'e-Kvin'g beyond , 
the age* of si>^ty-five. In the United States th'eiry numbers' will i>e^ 
l^tween the years 2010 and 2620 whjtaj>Q3t-war baby^iboom childi^n— 
wIjo in the 1960s distrusted anyone over thirty— do themselves reach . 
sixty-five. Between 1975 and 1995 (according to Series II Census da*ta)\ 
the median age in. this country will rise frbni 28,8,years to 33.6 years. 
Those over sixty-live made up 10.5 percent Japproximatiely 23 million) 
6f ahe U.S. population in 1975; by 1995 they will cdmpjise.l f.9 percent 
(approximately 30 mi 11 ion) of the population. Between 1975 and 2000. 
I the» fifty-Iiv/E? 'to sixty-four gge group will increase by 16 |3ercent, the 
sixty-five to sevehty-fout age group by 23 percent, and the population 
I seveAty-five and 'over .by 60 percent. Experts project that the U.S. 
^population! wilKassume a stabje ^ge distribution only after 2056. 
1 . The benefits of interfeeqjirational cbmmuniGation are many iand 
obvious. Such communication may open rewarding relationships for 
both. y6ung and old. provide each age group with access to the 
^ • experience of the other, enable younger jDerspns to develop a clearer and 
' rnore persQnalized sense of the past, and help both older and younger 
persons to luiderstand and accept aging. But ftie barriers to intergenera- 
tibnal commiinication are many.' and they require thoughtful con^id- 
oration if the youn^knd the old are to be freed to know one another well. 
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Factor That l^inimizr and . tMstdrt Communication between 
Generations \ v * . 

',j£4jfVhen younger and older people come together to communicate, a 
'^'complex process logins, no different from aYiy o^her communication 
encounter. We initially form somekindofin^pressiomof the person with 
whom we are communicating. This ihipression coirors our reactions to 
the other persT3»n and partialhy determines the way in which tb^t person 
will respond to us. This process of forming impressions and making 
judgments about others is called interpersonal perception. Our defi- 
cient interperpnal perception of persons of another generation can 
nesult i^ a breakdown rn communication with them. 

Generally' we form perceptions of people in three ways. (1) We 
observ* their objective properties. These properties include such things 
as age, weight, length oi hair, color of skin, type of clothing, and so 
forth. These observations form the bases olV>me preliminary judgments 
about their personalities'and attitudes. (2) We observe social behaviors, 
slith as what they say and how they say it. These social behaviors may 
reinforce our oragii^^l perceptions or change them. (3) Finally, we make 
judgment^ about other persons based on their unique characteristics. 

An interpersonal judgment is likely to be accurate if it proceeds 
through all three steps, but frequently we don't take the time to fomi 
careful judgments about other people. Instead, we function on the^basis 
of impressions. Often the fjn^HT itageisomittedandjudgmentsaremade 
i merely on the basis of objective properties and perhaps a few social 
behaviors. To simplify the impression formaticj^n process fuKhc:r, we: 
carry around in our heads "ready-made compartments" whiclrallow us 
• to^use objective properties to classify people .quickly and easily! Such ; 
. simplified classification of people is called stereotyping. \ / 

A^tereotype is a simplified, mistaken belief which is widely helcjand 
either idealizes or vilifiies a group or class. Stereotyping classifies people' 
without coixsidering individual differences. We've all heard statements, 
such as "Women are more emotional than men/' "Youngsters are 
naturally hot-headed,'* "Old people are forgetful." It is not only 
prejudiced people who ^tereotype-rwe all do it" because it allows us to 
classify people quickly and easily. As Walter Lippmann wrote in Public 
Of^nion (1922): 

Modern life is hurried. . . . There is neither time nor opportunity for 
intimate acquaintance. Instead we notice a trair which marks a 
well-known type, and fill in the rest of the picture by means of ' 
stereotypes we carry about in our heads.' , 

Stereotyping is a barrier to> communicatfon wKen it distorts our ability 
to perceive pcopk accurately, when we see them only as members of a 
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group and not as individuals. VMt* |wct*ive a pt*rspn as a unique 
individual when ^e avoid broiKl. hasty generali^ions which may tause 
niisjudgment. 

In intergenenitional comnuinication several tontmunication vari- 
ables interact with, interpersohal jj^erception to impcxle prfxluctive 
coniniunit^jfK^ Anriong the ruost basic is proximity. This is a factor 
that influeitt^^MnterpcTsonal attraction: we tei;d to like people with 
whofn we interact frequently. In those instances in which there is a lack 
of proximit'^ between «^e younger and older generationii, the likelihood 
that members of one generation will misperceive members of another 
increases. The structure of our , society actually works i.to reduce, 
opportunities Tor the two generations to get to know eacfir other. The 
tendency toward earner retiremtstjt combines with mandatory retire- 
ment to remove older workers from contaJt with younger ones. In some 
instances, segregal^tl housing for the jlwrly cloisters the elderly- from 
the young. In a higjhly. mobile socielf. grandchildren frequently live 
huncjreds of miles from grandparertts. Such^ack of contact makes it 
difficult for the young to form impressions of older p)eople as unique 
individuals (Verderber and Verderber, 1977). 

Another important basis for personal interi(ction is homophily, the 
perceived likenesses that'' underlie the attraction of one person to 
another. The principle of homophily States that the more similar t^^o 
communicators are the more likely it is that they will interact and that 
their interaction will be successful. One of our first {perceptions of 
homophily is ba§.(;d on appearance. We perceive ourselves to be more 
similar to another person if we look like them. The fact that a seventeen 
year old and a seventy year old do not look alike may create a feeling of 
dissimilarity between them. Another significant p)er?eption is similarity 
of background. A seventeen year old and a seventy year old will often 
perceive tHeir backgrounds as essentially dissimilar. Appearance and 
background homophily are often determined before any communica- 
tion occurs between two j^eople,. On the other hand, attitude and value 
homophily are determined by commulhication. Unfortunately, our 
seventeen year old and seventy year old may never get this far! Attitude 
homophily is the degree to which feelin/gs and general informational 
level are pjerceived to be similar. Value homophily is the degree to which 
basic beliefs (e.g.. on moral questions) are pKerceived as siniilar. Even if 
our seventeen year old and sev^ty year ol<J get past the initial barriers 
and begin to talk to each other, there is no guarantee that they will 
discover attitude and y^alue homophily. 

As a result of inaccurate pjereeptions, lack of. proximity, and 
insufficient htmophily, intergeneralional communication is often 
stereotypic ana imf)ersonal. Stereotypes of the elderly include the views 
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that "oldtr fxoplr art .gtutralKv ill.'tiral. iioi sexually imnt-^ud. 
mtnially slow, forgt iful. and Itss ablt- lo Itani luHv tilings, giomhy.. 
wkhdrawii. ftrling sorry lor ihnnstlvo. lt\s^ liktly to partiripaif ii) 
at tivities^ (extt pt ptrhaps rt li^^ion). isolated, in tlu- Itasl happy or 
foj^ijfiatf tinu- ()f life. Improdiu tivt-; dt fensivt- in various ( oinbinations 
apcl with various emphasis" (Mi lavish, 1971). Surh ivtgativr sttrto- 
tyf)es of fillers affet t not oidynhe elderly htit illsopersons of all ai;es who 
must adjust to and plaji for the prmess Vjf heioinini; oliler. 

Sten-otyping of the elderly is not tlu-'uniipie produi^ of this ( eniury. 
In the Rhetoric, for example. Aristotle dest ribeil elderly men as( ynital. 
distrusthd. small-minded, not .generous, (owardly/ fearful, kkj lonil ol 
themselves, shameless, slaves. to the love of gain, (juerulous. Juvenal 
wrote in his .S(///rrs. \7 that nk\ age ismoretoi)e feared than ilea I h\ In 

Age and Youth. Fr;ini is Baeon observed. 'Youngmen in ihec ondui l 
and manage [su [of anions, embr'ai c n)ore than t he\'( an quiet: fly to die 
end without ( oiisidejatioii o( the means and degrees. . . . Mni of agr 
object too muih: loiisult too I()iig. adventure too little, repent t(K) 
y)on. . .t ^ Jonathan Swilt s epigram. 'Every iiiaiiMesires to live long, 
but no n!an would Ik- old/* perhaps sums up this tlinne found through 
•die lenturies. Sui h expressions :iiv genyntufjhohic—ihcx exjjress lear ol 
aging and implicit hostility toward the aged— and they have left their 
mark-on present geiierations. 

- riie lonsequenies of age stereotyping infhieiue persons of all age 
groups. Negative stereotyping of elders is capable of coloring the self- 
perception of the elders, others perceptions of elders, and the ex|xi ta- 
tions each^of us brings to the process of aging. As Bennett and Ki kman 
(1973) note: Negative views of aging, life in general, and oneself may 
result in an old person s unwillingness or in^djility to seek iieedt^ 
services, health Icare. or other types of assistance. Negaiive attitiKles of 
old people may affect othersju their environs, who in turn may feel free 
to respond negatively to old people or to ignore them completely." 

- Stereotyping often leads to treating older people as gbjecfs and not as 
persons. Some niight argue that this nonperson status of elders 'is a 
naiuFal part of the disengagerlient process. Disengagement isa geronto- 
logical theory of the aging process w hich suggests that withdrawal from 
social activity Is functionally advantageous forbofh the individual and 
society. Society imposes withdraw:al by successive role elimination— a 
termination of <he active parental role and the employee role, for 
example. Proponents of this theory argue that elders withdraw vokin- 
larily and are satisfied with their disenga'gement. 

Others, however, subscribe to an activity theory, which states th^at 
being involved in purposeful activities and having continued social 



inltTiKlioii with othns is just as important to t liln as Ls to yoiiiit;t i 
individuals. From this |K)int of v it-u* (hst-nji/U£$it<|iu*ijLi i^ystrn as an ' , 
unnatural prod ss forctd on t idt rs and as an uifiatjsfyini;.v\'a\ ()l lilt^^^ 
Thf ilauiral ttndtncy of tfu- agfd |K-rson to strk involvrmnn is"* 
somt-tiint-s bh)ckeil by ( tmditions inipost-d on t-fdm sue fi as inadtujuatf 
aixtss to transportauon or mandatory rttirtnleW fKiKipp. 1977). An 
inabihty to rtinain activr njay pHnhuf a •'ciisi^i^in sdl-fvahiation for 
ihf ^individual. Tlu* prohahility that ht* sh^i^yir clevt l<)p a ntgativt- 
imagt- of thf stlf and k'v\ alifnattxl |r(')yi fiji^.O^^^^ tnvuonnunt . . . 
inmasrs as ac tivity with and within that environment dc(reasts" 
(Maddox and Eisdorirr, 1%2). ^' " ' ^ 

^ Stt rt-otyping ( an have the t ffvct of dt nyihij thi- t ldrrly \\\v lonunon 
support ivf v^xpfritfuts by whi(h [xoplr^nwifirm their self-worth. For 
exivmple. if an/oldei^jxTson's hearing disability is interpreted as an 
inability lo understand new ideas, thni that person will probably l)e 
ignnrfd in ( onversations. .Su( h a jx rson s opinions will not bo sought. 
Sometimes ihe mere presence of the older^persoii prompts imp|i( it 
apologies; "Oh, this, is C;raiH(ma\she*lives \s \h\ us. " Or eonsitlrrrhr- 
experieiu e of touching, by vvhit'h we signify Ihe valiie of anothel human 
being. Oficn. elders are denied this confirmation of " pt rsonuess." T\\v 
affirming value of lou(h was demonsfrate^l in a study of trr.nment of 
depression in institutionali^'d elderly persons (Po^cr and M( C^nron, 
1975). The renewal of human relationships throi^n tout hing expert- 
entes had a noticeable effet t on th(L- self-contcpt of the elders and 
.encouraged them. to ihieiat t with others they lived with. 

Stere^)types tan become self-fulfilling prophecies! if,elders and those 
who are interested in them perlnit negative stt;reotypl*s to define the 
identity of eldetW persons. RubyJ(l968) points oiit oneexampleof self- 
fulfilling-prophety wheu he argiits diat thf widespread bt^ltcf that age 
brings sexuatdysfuuction has a sclf-fulf iUing effect. Similarly, teachers 
are familiar with the older person who returns to School arid faces the 
first exam widi .the assjmiption that he or she is too old to learn and 
carinot keep MR,vvhh "the young pe6pk.'* Like other groups, elders need 
syfcessful of-iiging. \ " ' 

. Persons of ifll ages are influenced by their own expectations and by ^ 
the expectation$Jbf others. Negative stereotypes of elders are developed 
at a very *y©ungf age. In a study . by Se'efeldt et al. (1977) mosl three to 
eleven year olds were able to select ijre oldest man from pictureyof the 
man in four stages of life. Children, using physical characteristics to ' 
select the oldest* reported, "He has the most wrinkles** and "He hasn't* 
much hair.*' When the children were a^ked how they would feel when 
tjfey were that old, the majority responded with such negative descrip- 
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lions as *'I would feerawiul," Td bt* ncirly dfad." and "ril be,sic kand 
tired and, ready to be buried." A 1974 Harris' su^^Vy found ih^i the 
youngest group of Americans held the mosfneganve attitudes tow^ird 
the plviest group. • ^ 

. Such negative attitudes are unfortunately not confined to youth: they 
are present in other'areas of society^ as well. A number of carefully 
controlled studies, for example, have concluded that most^ medical 
personnel— including medical students, doctors, nurses, therapists. 

. psychiatric personnel, and soc ial workers — subscribe to negative stereo- 
types 6f elders and consequently prefer to work with other age groups. 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights offered "pessimistic attitudesjon 
the part of therapists because. of stereotypical beliefs about older 
persons" as the reason for therapists' disinterest in treating older 
persons. Jh^ world of consumer marketing, too, shies away from 
concern for the elderly. An executive of Elizabeth Arden, a leading 
cosmetic firm, betrayed such an attitude by admitting, "We don't want 
to be connected wath 61der women." 

The problem of stereotyping is certainly widespread and well 
entrenched. The danger inherent in attempting to counter any type of 
V stereotyping is that positive stereotypes, which are unrealistic, will 
replace negative stereotypes, which are also unrealistic. The ideal, oT 
course, would be an understanding of the range of human possibilities 
at every age. Some elderly persons do>^hibit characteristics which are 
embodied in stereotypes. Most elderly persons do not. 

Direct contact with members o^a^tereotyped group has the potential 
to minimize negative stereotyping. Thus, those who have direct contact' 

^ with elderly persons hold few negatij^e vie^vs of elcjers. Of course, one's 
views of older persoi^are in part a function of the type and conditions of 

' exposure. Exposure toNjioninstitutionalizedlolder ^ople, for example, 
was found to produce attitudes >vhich were i|k)sitive; while exposure to 
institutionalized older persons-tended to pro<|iice n^gative3ttitudes. It is 
significant that children who attribute i^egativt? characteristics to elders 
aturibute positive attributes to their own grandparents. ^ 

It is'possible to change the filters through which a group is p>erceived. 
Jokes ridiculing the handicapped, alcoholics, or n^embers of ethnic and 
racial minorities were once considered a legitinft^te form of humor. 
Without compunction, comedians mimick^ sti^tt^rers and the hard of 
hearing as well as persons suffering other physical impairments. Such 
forms of humor are now considered in poor taste. The change is 
attributable to altered public sensitivity. For example, although a 
number of comedians continue to base their routines on the assumption 

^ that to be an alcoholic is funny, public awareness that alcoholism is a 
serious problem and rtot a laughing matter is contributing to a decline 
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in this forpi of humor. If a form of humor dirtxird ag^iinsi Mvrs is in 
fact offmjiiv^, public sensiiivity* to that fac t could hv ht ishttned in a 
sinfiJar fashion. ^ 

The process of heightening sensitivity about elders has already' 
l)egun*. "Gray Panthets" and "Gray Power" aiv attenjf)ting to do for 
elders what 'Blac k is Beauufur* and ''Black Power" did for blac ks— 
transfornjpthe pejc>rative into the fK)sitive while replacing {i\v presump- " 
tion of powerless'ness with the assertion of power, hi orller to alter 
public sensitivity and expose our hidden judgments about elders, 
accurate information about this group must be communicated. 

It 

When Is Old? ' 

Fundamental to all stereotypes of elders is the assumption that at some 
definable point perscms beco me '^c ^ldr^ui th^reis not some fixed point 
at whic h you and I s/bp Ix-jkTg our^eU es and start being ;*old persons." 
Age is relative; To an eighifyeaijold, rwertty-one years old may seem 
•old." To a sixty-five ye^r cfd, a jjinety year old ^ay seem "old." but a 
seventy year old. "not sooFd." The U.S. pepai;tn>ent of Labor considers^ 
workers over forty-five "old,er. ' Some fejdj^ral programs define "older" - 
as sixty-two. others as sixtyj-five In J^uriian times person was 
considered old at sixty. Bernard Baruch obsewced. "Old age is al\^j^ 
fifteen years older than I am." | v 

Satchel Paige once asked "How old are you if youxio^'t kl^w how 
^old you are?" The c]uestion is an impoYtant one, for the a^^e lye perceive 
ourselves to be may differ fronxour a^ual biological ag^.^'pfe quest ions 
(1) How old are you? (2) How old do you look? (3) How c);lddp you feel? 
and (4) How old c^o you act? often y[eld different answersr In fact the 
same person's answer may differ at different times of the day. Most 
persons between the ages of sixty-five^nd seventy reject the label "did" 
and instead label themselves "middle aged." Between 25 and 50 percent 
of those over seventy consider themselves middle aged.*^ • 

Biologically, persons "age" at different rates. Consequently, biologi- i 
cal ^ge and chronological age^may differ. Some sevenl^j^ year olds can^ 
outrun some forty year olds. GeorgerBernard Shaw was commenti ng on 
this sort- of phenomenon when he observed; "Some are younger at 
seventy than others at seventeen." Yet inherent In Shaw'^phrasing is the- 
assumption that being "young" is more positive than\being/*oId." ' 

The concept "being .x)ld""^overs, many stereotype! with w^hich 
everyone is familiar. In general.it serves as shorthand fp^the gamut of 
misconceptions to whidi the elderly are vulnecable: state of mind, 
unstead^health, poor; capacity {or Wfork, limited;, interest- in life. 



H . * ♦ . (Itfinnnaiif (itiHj:, wifh the- f-Jdrtly 

fading; « onomic < ^)n(liit()ii, iin)><)\('iislu'il; and so 'oil. All > these 
asMiin{)tions nia\ Ik- < haircn^cil as imlaii lo the real facts about the 
cl^jcrly. In.u hi^t lollow s hi(lil(ii'jiKl(;(in('nts«;il>6ut the cldci ly < ontaiiu-d 
in cvt^rvdav t'xnics-sioiis will Ik* (ountcrcd with ai( liiaTc iniorination to 
^(orrt-c t Coniinon ims( OIK ('j)ti(His. ^ .^^ ' ■ ^ 

- "Vou (un't lf(u h an old'iloji, fifw tric k's; theuAd people are set ui 
then I'vliys." U-olond SaiuUis founded Kcntikky FiiftJ Ciliic kcn 
fifltT < ashing his fiisi Social Src Uiity ( hct^.) 

'4 he gfuciation we. stcH'otyjK* as "set in its ways" has. ada[)t(*d 
s«( I fssfiillv to t(^( linoloi;it al i hanH*-H unthinkable' ' a (cntiiry ago. 
Pcrsorts who grew up without indooi plu'inbing and relied ()n thejicwse 
ifiul bugt;\ iransp(.)i uuion now li\e in a world in whic h e\'en the 
S.S 1. has "ind(K)i ))lunibini;. The age group which (onsunies more 
television than an\ other group of adults grew up without tele\ ision or 
radio. A major study ol personality < huiac teristic s (Mass and kuypers, 
197 U <ondu( ted o\('r a j)eriod of f(.)rt\ yearsnonc luded that there is nu 
evideiuc to su])port the popular belief that "aging ushers in a massive 
tle( line in psychologic al func tr-oning or a fuiTrowiniE^ down of ways to 
li\c." Vet only 19 jx-rcent of a national sample \ iewed^)lder [H'rsons as 
"very u|x'n mi Aded and adaptal)le.' * 

'7 (ari*t rernernher your name: I nhu.st lie i^ettinfj^ old/' (Ciato the 
elder learned (ireek at tfie age .of eighty. ) 

The ;;bility of older perscMis to absorb information has been 
cjuestioned by studies which asked older persons to absorb qui'ckly 
pared verbal stimuli. However, when the older adult is able to control 
the pace at which the information' is presented, tlie %i\p between older 
and ^younger persons practic ally disappears. When the infbrmation 
being prm essed relates to theexjx'rieiu ecyf the older person, that person 
w ill [mness it as quickly asa younger person^'he National In^tituteon 
Aging reports. 'Reaction times do slow with age, but most of the aged 
fully retain until they are very old. and often until their death, thfir 
ability to reason, their memory, their wit" (Our Future Selves, 1977). 

, Persons over sixty do typically earn lower scores on public affairs and 
generid tests of scientific knowledge than younger persons. But tht" 
difference in scores betw<rn older and y1)unger persons is largely a 
function of educational level, riot age: The (educational level of those 
over sixty-five is Ibyve.r thai^ that of the populaticm at largt*. In 1975, the 
median schcx)! years con) pie ted by- those over sixty- five ivas 8.8 years for 
males and 9.0 years for females. In contrast, those between twenty-two 
and. twenty-six years old (in 1973) had completed an average of 1^2.81 



y(»ars of sc h(K)I aiul thost* Ix'twccn fifty and sixty yfars old hai4 ( omplctcd 
an avfragf of 1 l .OS yrais of s<1uk)I. Only 10 permit of tliosf appn)a( fl- 
ing agf sixty-fivf.at thf turn of tfu' aiitiuy hatjcompk tcda higfiscfiool 
rdiitation. Of tfiose approaching sixty-five in Uh' ytaj 200b, 70 |x*i((iil 
will have ( oinplctfd high s( hool. 

AiujthtT fac tor (outributing to ilu- niiscoiu t-pticMi that inci^tal 
fuiat tio.ns dull with age is the fa( t that the clvlfrly. until rarntly, have 
bit- n tfstt'ci b>'^ inslruincnts dcsignt-d to iiu-asiur the abilities of the . 

' young. Age- biased IQ tests, for example, dt fined and ineaswred abilities 
important during yonuh and so naturally suggested that the elderly were 

^ deficient. Recent findings ha\e exposed these biases. For instance, 
lon^^itudiiial studies conduc ted at Duke University cone luded that 
intelligV<ue dcK-s not dec line between sixty and sixty-nine. The only 
exception was found iiT pxTsons with very high blcK)d pressure. OnV 
twelve-year study of jx^rsons w ho,a\eraged eighty-one years of age 
actually found cases of inc rer>sed ability (Kalugerand RaliJfeer, 1974K In 
1973, the American Psyc hologic al Assoc iation abandoned the notion 
that the relation between age and intelligenc e is inverse. 

'^Grandpa's lost his mar hit's,'' (X'ictor Hugo was elected to the 
French Senate at the age of sixty-eight.) 

Dr. Saniuel Johnson commented on this sterecJtyjK' whcMi he observed 
that "there is a wickenJ inclination to supfx>sr an old mandecaycxi in his 

J inu llecit," The picture of old age painted by Shakespeare in As You Like 
It (II, vii) is a dismal one: "Last scene of all. That ends ^his slftmgc 
eventful history. Is second childishness and mere oblivion,'/ Sans teeth, 

' sans-eyes, sans taste, sans everything." Yet, as Congressman Claude 
Pepper, sey^nty-eight-year-old chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging, rs fond of remarking: "Some dcxicher at thirty, someat sixty 
and some pass through Irfe without doddering ^il all. "(The imagp of the 
"cioddy" old man or "batty" old woman, in fiyrt, may prevent older 
persons frorri seeking medical help for treatable organic or psychiatric 

^illnesst's.) . ^ * 

Senility is not a necessary consequence of aging. What .often i^ 
defined as senility may on closer examination be identified as^the 
rea^^tion to a drvig or combination of drugs, anemia, and malnutrition 
or a^ treatable physical imptediment or disease. *For. example, a study by 
Niedringhaus (1978) concludes that "older persbns may 'be termed 
confused, wjjien they actually don't hear the things that we are telling 
ihem." As our knowledge of the process of aging increases, us^ of such 
diagnostic phras<fs as "senile dementia^* — the madness of- age — i^ill 
continue to decrea,se. 



^9 Communuatin^ with the Elderly 

"*Old and sick are synonyms^" (Dwight Eiser\hower was reelected 
to the presidenc7^t the age of sixty-six.) / 

Older persons haye built up immunity to many illnesses which 
threaten younger persons. Chronic illness does increase with age. but 
the incidence of acute conditionsactuullydecreases with age. Those over 
sixty-five experience approximately twice the number of ' bed disability 
days" a^the population at large. Compared to younger age groups, 
fjersons over sixty-five do experience greater amounts of. visual and 
hearing impairment and a severe increase in" heart conditions; some 
mCiscle loss occurs; our bones become more brittle; and the likelihood of 
arthritis increases. 

^me older persons (between 5 and 15 percent) suffer from brain 
lesions, which if present in large quantities can produce memory loss; 
only in its most severe form, however, does this disease, known as SDAT 
(senile dementia of the alzheimer's^ type), produce loSs of control over 
V bodily functions, mental deteriorat'ion, and finally death. Overall, the 
' picture is not bleak. Only 9. 1 percent of ihose over sixty-five report that 
their health is poor/ while 22.4 percent label it fair, 38.9 percent, good, 
and 29.1 percent, excellent." 

At any age, illness ^or mediciition may affect one's ability to 
communicate. If we assume, however, that aging brings mental decline, 
difficulties in c;ommunicating will be mistakenly assumed to indicate 
inevitable senility and remain uncorrected. For example: 
» * ^ ■ 

Blood pressure often rises with age. Sotne drugs used to reduce 
y-"^ high blood pressure produce dizziness. 

A strbl^e may impair speech functions. » 

An acute illness suich as pneumonia may produce no symptoms 
other than confusibn"1n an older person. - 
As hearing declines a loss in channel capacity may slow the rate at 
which oral communication can be decoded, c 

Ending mandati^ry , retirement will clot promo tionH Is channels 
with doddering incompetents.** 'Firms need young blood/* (At 
the age of seventy -nine, Marc Chagall produced two murals for the 
Metropolitan Op>era in New York ) 

Conventional expressions, 'such as firms need "young ideas and 
young .blood" and the elderly are in their ''twilight years," assume a^ 
stereotype challenged by research. During World WarJIit was necessary 
to employ retired older workers in the aircraft plants of Southern 
California. Attthatr time, . Ross McFarland (1973) conducted a study 
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whi(ii found that oldrr workfis "hi|^ giciiu r siabiliiy on iht job. fewer 
a(( idjfnls, and less time lost from work than voungereniploVees " Sinte 
McFIir|and's {)ion^eiint; work, studies by the^D<^pai tnicnt of ^^iboi and 
tht National Council on Aging,' iinu)ng others, have fti^nui that older ' 
, workers are able to proilute wi)rk which is qualitatively and cjuaniita- 
lively ecjual or su'Jx'rior to that of younger workers. The J)e{)artnient|)f 
l^ibor found greater differences in work produrtiidiy within agegrojips 
than between age grouf)s. Nevertheless, onlyJS^^M^^ent in a National 
Council on Aging-Harris survey thought thi very^gQ(xl 
at getting things donre^^^^ "T' , • ' ^ 

^'Fack grandma off to the nursing home/' (Maggie Kuh'n orga- 
nized the (iray Panthers at the age >)f sixty-fou^.) 

Thernyth that most elderly persc)ns are lonely ancAmloved, divoK^l 
from family, bereft of human (onta( t is tena( ious. According to Shaiuis 
(1978), ' In the United States most old people with c hildren live close to 
at least one of their ( hijdren and see at least one child often. Most old 
people see #ieir siblings and relatives often, an^ old people, when either 
bedfast or housej^ound because" of ill healthy are twice as likely to.be^ 
livirtg at' honae as to be resident in an institution. " The notion that 
childrei) heartleSjsly "dump" their aging parents into nursing homes 
also is dispiit^cl by the evidence. Institutionalizing an elderly relative is 
generally viewed as the optioi\i of last resort — an option entertained 
reluctantly— and ^a' decision mdde only after undergoing "severe per* 
scinal, serial and economic streis" (Shanas, 1978). 

The myth of the lonely, unloW^ old person is sustained by another 
myth-^the notion that most eldierly persons are in institutions. One 
study found thiit "75 percent of ^ sample of nursing students thought 
older persons resided in nursing homes while 35 percent of a group of 
ygurig psychologists thought the same." In fact, only/about 5 percent of ^ 
the elderly are institu|ionaIized- The percent of eldefly persons in 
institutions remained consent between 1962 and 1975 (New Perspec- 
lives in Health Care (or Older Americans, 1976). 

"When you gehold'you just sit around and do nothing/* (At the 
age of seventy-seven Congressman Claude Pepper propelled 
through Cx^ngress a bill to expend protection from forced retire- 
ment,) 

Some elderly persons do disengage from society. - Many do not. 
Serving as Foster Grandparents keeps 15,184 elderly persons usefully 
CKcupied; 233.878 participate as Retired Senior Volunteers; and 2.708 
serve as Senior Companions. Data noting that the elderly favor public 
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affairs ami news progiaininmg (onfirms thai, in 'gtntTal, tldtrly 
{persons are not 'inotl'vattd by a dt sirt* to disengage from s(h iety. 

Also significant is the a( tive. n)le elderly {xusons play In govei niij^ iu. . 
In 1976. 59.;^ fXTcenl of the |H)puIation of voting age reported voting. In 
(ontfast, 62.2 l^ercerA of those over si,xty-five reported voting. Flt{erly 
jKrst>ns also register iit greater |>ercentages than the elec to|aie as a 
whole. Of those over sixty-five wbo were eligible to register. 71.^ percent 
did,so. In 1976. persons over fifty-five c ast MM pvnvxj^ of all votes cast; K 
IXTsons over sixty-five cast lfi.8 pxnent of all votes, . j 

Kncouraged by the availability of Social Sec in ity and pensions, most ^ 
persons retire before age sixty-five. Until the law \n"^s c lynged ifl 197i). 
many others were removed from the4idx)r forc e by liKtndatory retire- 
ment at sixty-five. 'Lal)or force partic ipation.by males over sixty-five 
dropped from I6.3'|x^rc cmu in 1948 tc^ 20..S perc eni in 1976. Panic ipation<» 
in the labor force by women cncT sixty-five increased from 8,6 percent in 
1918 to 10.3 jx rcent in 1955and began- to drcmin 196^. In 1976, 8 percent 
of wojnen over sixty-five participated in thelabor force. In 1975, about 
milhon jxisons over sixty-tive 'participated in the labor force. The 
Bureau of the Census projecis only n^odest increases iu that figure by 
1980(3.007.000), 1985 (3,017,000), and 1990 (3,102,000)/I'hatJDrojeaion 
does not take into account the increase in labor fprce participation 
whic h will follow congressional extensicm of protection from manda- - 
tory retirement to age seventy in 1979. 

'When you're old they ship you off to the poor house." (Nelson 
Rockefeller, a multimillionaire, lived to the age of seventy ) 

Althc^ugh the number of elderly persons suffering poverty remains 
unacceptably high, the Kite of poverty among the elderly is overesti- 
mated by the public. Seventy-fotir jx^rcent of the students in onesurvey 
repor^ the belief that majority of older people have incomes below 
^he*^p6verty level/* The extent to which that Negative perception is' 
engraved in public consciousness was revealed in the finding that 
i^lmost half of the faculty in human development surveyed it Duke 
University and the University of Pennsylvania thought that a majority 
of the elderly-were in poverty (Palmore. 1977). - ^ . 

The decline between 1966 and 1975 in both numbers and percent of 
persons sixt^-fiye and older in poverty is marked. In 1966. 5.1 million 
persons sixfj-five and older were in poverty; in 1975, 3.3 million. 
Despite the fact that persortsover sixty-five generally earn less and spend 
less than the population as a whole, there are nearly 8 million with 
household incomes of JlD.OOO.or more. While it is true-that the rnedian 
mco.mc of the retired worker in this counjry is less than half of that 
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fKTson's prereiirtrneiU iiuomt /tv^tended proirciion frnm mandaiory 
reii^^nitni yvill extend the learning potential of those who previously 
\>ouid hive Ixen foned froni their JqIis at ug^* sixiy-five. Also, a number 
of programs, iiu hiding' SSt, Medicaf^, and Medicaid have (ontributed « 
to*the lediK tioa in th(i^Ui.ftibei of elderly vrctims of povertv. 

'Ydute )ust a diyiyyld man.'' (Senator Strom Thurmortd, age 
st^veniy-fivCi is,tlfc 

ITie Roman'sa^e PubliusSyrus said, it is natutal for a young m^n to. 
love, but a ( rime^^)r ah old one." Centuries laier, Simortede Beauvoir 
(1972) c omihenjrt d on the same stereoty'pe, "If old pe<^p)e show the same 
' desires, the same ftrlings, and the same requirements as the young, the 
world looks upon thcrii with disgust* in ihein love and jealousy seem 
revolting or absurd, st»xuality repulsive .... " In fact, tHe capa^^ity*fpF, 
satisfying se\ual arti\ity co;ntinue§ as we,age. • , ^ 

Stereotypes and Tel ^v^ioi% * ^ 

Stereotypes' about the 'elderly an4 agingia.re reinforced not only by 
interpersonal cojnmuniaitiQn but also by the med'ia. Various •iteteo- 
types in literature have been nqted. Television, too, betrays society's 

^ assumptions that aging is a process to be dre^^ed. Madison Avenue has 
for years bc^mbarded the consumers of the woadc ast and print media < 
with t+ie a&fumption ihilt aging is a pejorative term and youth a fx)sitive 
term: "G^Dd sk^n starts young and stays younger jooking with . . . 'i . 

^ look younger with,.-.^/— -^^^nakes me feel' ten years younger." 

\ Consistent with these appeals, it is young women who appear in most^ 

\ beauty product ads and older women who appear in ads Tor pain 
1 relievers, digestive aids, laxatfves, and denture formulas. As the size of 
rthi^ older population increases and the economic importance of the 
elderly as consuming population increases, such ads will probably 
include more older charapters arul eliminate "aging" as a pejorative 
term; The filrsf signs of such changes are already evident. The percent of 

9 older women appearing in ads^ increased between January and October 
1978. The jjercent of ads u^ing aging as a pejorative term and youth asa 
positive cerm also detiined. ' . 

A number of studies also suggest lhat elderly persons are likely to be 
portrayed 36 victims in prime-timedra mas. Because the viewer willingl^^ 
grants that older persons are helpless, suth casting saves the prcxiuciers 
and writers the time needed to establish vulnerability in a character. Vet, 
the data *froni the National Crfme Panel surveys do not support the 
[X>pu]aj belief that elders are more likely to be victimized hy crime. In 
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I'* • CommuiiUatiTiii^ uiith the t.ldfrly 

fact, [fat- data indirate (hat the more than 20 niilh(*n t ldeily |x*(y)lf in 
this country' art* far less hkely to bemminally \ it liini/.t d than are yoYin^g 
persons, whether hy pxTsohal offerises of by t i in'ies against household 
iprofXTty. llie studies show thiil the highest rate of vic tiimzatioii (Hi ilrs 
in the younger age groups, with each older groiip having progressively 
lower rates, Pers'ons sixty-five and over have the lowest rates of all. 

Of tourstflnone of these statistics measures the true inipaet of crime 
on elderly people . It is widely rcTognized that elcleiiy crime vic tims ^is a 
group, many of whcjtri live oh relatively low fi-xed incomes, suffer the 
greatest financ ial set-backs, with little hope ofnrcouping their losses. 
Ncmethelesj>, televised fxjrtrayal of the eldeilV.xis mcjre lively to be^ 
victimized is deiy-lv a distortion. The Gray Panthers also have suggested 
that in it^i search for thedramatk, televised iiew;^ overplays c rime against 
the elderly. Bec'ituse television is a poweiful, pervasiv^^ medium, its 
ability to reinforce or eradic ate stereotypes ought to be briefly addr(»\setl. 

Television servers a number of identifiii-bh* functiorfi for the elderly. It 
informs. "It entttrtains. It provides a way;of passing rirrte. ^t serves as a 
I form of cornpanibhship. It segments fhe clay into manageable lulits of 
/time, it may, \x\ additicm, serve a vital psychoscyjological function. 
Gtaney and Qraney (.1974> argue that fche mass media ''may play a 
critical ^ole in maintenance of. soc ial psyc hologipl welUbeing among 
older people when friends and relatives ^ire (cjften) dead and when 
churches and favored voluntary, organizations are dofttiryated by new 
and unfamiliar interests. '* I'he Tnass media, accbrding to Schramm 
(1969), "with some people more- than others, in somie situations mgre 
than others— help to keep ojd people in touch with environment, 
combat the progressive disengagement', maintain a sense Of belonging* 
to the society around them.** '* *V \ ' 

Persons of alTa^^smay also look to television to prot'idlp role mcxlels 
of successful agiiig. Grandma dnd Grandpa \^alton appat^ently served , 
that function. Twenty-two perpenl oT those eighteen throu§;lj_sixty:four 
and 14 percent of those sixty-five and over whasaw su^:h older people on 
TV indicated that they looked up io or admired the grandparents on 
*-The Waltons. * ■ \ _ ^ ' ^ / " T * 

Actual depiction of the elderly^Ad perceived depiction of^(the elderly' 
may differ. If, for ''example, older persons pprtrayed onl television 
comport with our stereotyped view of the elderly, the Wlevision 
pprtniyal may be judged fair when it^s irl^fact distorted. In 1974 Harrjs 
found that "on the whole, the pubhc is riot critical of the meaia for the 
way they project older .people.** One of five televisipn* viewers\reported 
that television programs, "make oldec perscins look^*w;Orse than they 
^really afe.** However, in assessing the public*s general ima^ of the 




cldfjiy. ihf stjrvtjv .found thai "the |magf ()f older pt'oplc hvki by the 
publi>%ai large is a ^listortfd ouv tfiulmg t^^bc iitgaiivi' and postibls 
damagirig." Harris (oncUided that thf.mcdia Vmay bv ppotrciing and 
reinforcing ihv distorted sreftotypes of the elderly and myths of old. 
age." Smee a numbei of groups, imluding thcCrray Panther^, the 
'TSfationiil Ck)uiu il on the A%ii)g. the Cretting ()n television projei t, and 
Ck)ngressman Pepper'^ House Cx)mmitttj ou Agings have foe used 
publii atteiitioi^ on age stereotyping and the media. I'here are no 
credible national data to detrfmine whethfr jxrieption of televist-d 
portrayal of 'the elderly or portrayal itself havfi hanged as'li results 
J The first part of this booklet has examined sonu*of the stereotyjx s of. 
older pensons which minimize and di'jjort lommunication w ith them, 
by them, and alx)ut them. It has asked h(nv these stereotypes are manifest 
in and reinfcjufd by/onimunication. The sriond part of the booklet 
eontains ^)ieV(ises designed to restruc ture puterns of ( ommunic ation 
whi( h manifest or reinforc e negative stereotyjx s alx)ut older pwsons 
and the prcx ess of aging. 

J ' 
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2 Practice ^ v 



This section of the booklet suggests several exercises and activities tha< 
may^ be used in a unii on communication and the elderly. These 
activities are organized in four sections reflecting the major categories 
treated in the Theory sertion: Statements that reflect bur otherwise 
hidden judgments; communication ^media by which stereot^e^ are 
perpetuated; communicative problems that some of the elderly share 
with other people; and ways of achieving more^accurate perceptionsof 
aging by communication. 

Section /, "Diagnos^ing Attitudes toward the Elderly/' helps the 
student discover his or her own hidden judgments about older people as 
well as the judgfnents Apthers. The ."Effect of Attitudes on Communi- 
cation*' exercise can increase student awareness of the ways in which 
such hidden judgments affect communication with older persons. 
"Category Labeling** should give students insight into how itfeelstobe 
labeled and hdw they would resp)ondto such labeling. 

Section U includes exercises that examine the various communica--*|^ 
tions media (e.g.. television, magazines, children's books) which express " 
and sometimes reinforce stereotypes about the elderly. It is important to 
note p)ositive as well as negative stereotypes about the elderly. The 
teacher might also want to examine the constraints imjx^sed on 
character development by each individual mediuni. 
. Section III includes exercises designed to encourage empathy with 
communication problems that .confront some elders. 

Section JV suggests activities that encourage -iritergenerational 
communication. Teachers may want to contact local organizations of 
older people for these exercises. Creative expression act ivil'ies are also 
rcfcommended. 

I. Diagnosing Attitudes coward the Elderly 

Am I Stereotyping the Elderly? 

Iii order to sensitize students to the stereotypes they use whencpmmuni-; 
^eating with the elderly, give the following questionnaire and ask . 
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. . Communicating with the Elderly 

students to indicate whether they agree or disagree with each statement.> 
MojiTold p^g^'^jyK 
Mo$t^ld[ people ^^^^rsmg homes. 

^jg5f old peoples > 
. Mb'srohl pe^iplt^'wioi^ prefer to live in^^lorida. s ^> 
Most old p^opleSlive in poverty. 

Most old people c^lfhot learn as easily as when they were young. 
Most old people are hard of hearing. 
\ Most old people have np interest in sex. 
^ P<^opfc ar^ more teiigi o us th^ young people. , 

Using material from t^ie theory section of the booklet, i^h^ 
could discuss each of the SCitements, presenting the accurate version if 
the statement i'|^alse. Students might alsabe asked to explore theorigin 
oT son^ of these stereotypes. Have students thrnk of elderly people they 
arfi close to (grandparents, for example), and ask them if these people iit 
their stereotypes. ' . . ' , 

How Do Our Attitudes about the Elderly ' ^ ^ ' ' 

Affect Our Communication with Them? 

After students have explored the different attitudes they and pt'hers ' 
express about older people, the teacher might focus attention on the 
effects these attitudes have on communication with the elderly. Ask each 
student to write brief descriptions of specific communicative interac- 
tions, they have had with older persons. (The student »might prefer to 
submit these reports anonymously.) These descriptions could be 
collected and redistributeA.to sm^ll groups of four to six students for 
analysis. Witli the help of the entire class, the teachets^ould formulate 
the areas of analysis. The following are some suggestions: 

What were the underlying assumptions of each participant? 

^ Were ihes^ assumption^ warranted or were they stereotypic? 

- w - VV^ihe corrtmunication prpclyctive or unproductive? Why? 

*If unproductive, how could the communication have been im- 
" \ proved? . * 

Interviews on Aging 

The following activity should give students sorpe understanding of how 



p<»opK* of d\\ agfs virw thf aging [mxvss as vvejl as ^ome valuable 
ifiitrvifu inK t'XfHTinue.rHavf cat h stiult'iit loiiipU k- at 1ta?>t ()ik- 
inUTview with a < hild. a ttt- nagrr. a young adult, a iiiiddlc-agod jK-rson. 
and an oldt i [x rson^ I hi- i lavs inay |)aili( jpatc in ck vclophig \\\v 
infrrvit^w s(^ludulr. Questions *inighi indikk- ihf ft)llo\v'iiig: 

At what age is a i^x-rson "old"?^ 
What age would you like to 

Des<rilK- what your lih' will he like when you are seventy. 
CMte\^ory IjiUelini^ 

The following exerc ise. <()uld he used aftei >Uidents have identified 
pievaleni attitudes afxnit' the elderly. This exen ist- will e^iahle students 
to assess the vika of stereotyping on (onwnunic ative behavior. 

Divide students into small groups of from four tosijc persons. Provide 
a topi( w hi( h the students will dis< uss in their shiall gronps— sine e this 
was Hot assigned as a topic to researc H, the teac her should provide some 
basic information on ilie topic . The teac hermightc hooseac oniroversial 
issue in the community, region/or state whic li will have an impac tion 
all age groups {e.g.. legislation allowing (hec ity to add a I jx n ent sa^es 
lax). Tell students that before they begiil the disc ussion on this topic, 
you are going to put kilx'l^on their foreheads. This label is not tobcseen 
by* the person who w ill Ix* wearing it. nor sh'ould anyone reveal the 
identifiers on another person s label. These labelswill instruct the 
members of the gr^)up on how; tfiey sfiould ac t and reac t to the person 
bearing the label, l-abels are^repar^^'d ah^cad of time and should c ontain 
certain phrases which are commonly asscxiatcd with the elderly: "Tm 
confused.** Tm old and senile.** "Pay no attention tome.** Tm falling 
apart. * Tm worthless.** "I m pcK>r and sick.'* 'Repeat that. I didn't 
hear.** One or more members of eac;h group should hftve a ' positive*' 
label: 'I have gCK)d ideas * or 'Tell me I'm right."^^ After the group 
Viiscussiorv is completed {the discussion may be short as five to ten 
minutes— groups shc)uld be given sufficient lime to let tfie labels 
influence behavior and yet allow students to discuss the issue), each 
student is to relate his or her feelings ^ibout th^ discussion and the way 
she or hi' was treated during the di-^ussion. Ask what they think their^ 
label said, then aljow them to read their label. Pay particular attention' 
to what is said whtn each r^movesthe label. When all students have 
discussed feelings and read the labels^' return to the large group and 
discuss individuals* reactions to the way they were treated in the group. 
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• , * ' . >' ' 

II. ''Stereotypes of the Elderly 

Stereotyping in Humor < 

Jokei'^'ay be a reflection of some stereotypes that ^re commonly held 
but infrequently slated. Everyone has heard jokes about Pole^. Jew^, 

^Calholic$, and bl^cJcs that attribute stereotypic characteristics to these 
groups which would be inappropriate to voice except in jest. Jokes 
^fiout'the elderly mirror some of the stereotypes about this group. ^ 

Students could be asked to tollect jokes abgut the elderly over a period 
of time. As the class listens to these jokes, different themes could be 
developed to ca^gorize thes^? jokes. RichmaH (1977) identified ten 
themes iiUhe one hundred jokes about the elderly he analyzed. Seven of 
these theAies were negative and ihree positive. The foUowing most 

.'frequent Themes are lis tf<J with an example of a joke that would fit the 
theme. The fir^t five themes are negati^jj^ 

/Lying ^bout age. 

Teacher: "Johnny, how old is a person who was bom in 1902?" 
Johnny: "Man or' woman?" * ' ^ 

Association of age with the loss of attractiveness. 

A woman. was asked if she carried a rheraento of someone in her 
locket. "Yes, it is a lock o( my husband's hair." she replied. "But 
your husbancjl is still here." she was told. "Yes. but his hair isn't. "<;; 

Aging as an t^pdesirable quality ip its oWn right. 
A little girl going jto bed was reminded by her mother to include 
Grandma in her prayers and to pray that God should let her live to 
be very, very old. "She's old enough." replied the little girl. "lU 
rather pray that God would make hef young." * 

Age associated witK physical or mental decline. 
An old lady visited a doctor and presented a long list of aches and 
complaints. The doctor finally exclaimed in exasperation. "You"^ 
know. I can't make you any younger." "Who wants you to make 
me younger," replied the old lady. "I want you to help make me 
older." • 

Aging is a time of sexual decline. 

There is a welNknown story about Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
then in his nineties, who was walking one day with a friend. TheV 
passed an attractive young girl. The justice turned to look at her, 
and said, "Oh, to be seventy againi" 
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Some themeis are positive. Here is an example: - - 

Affirmative of life. ' * , 

Ah old maji^was walking up a steep hill, carrying a heavy load. 
Finally J^n complete weariness ahd disgust, he threw his burden 
• . dovish and cried, **! can't t^ke it anymore. Let'the Angel of Death 
come and take mel" At that the Angel ofDeath appeared before 
hiiWnd said, "You cajled?" TJie old man quickly replied, "Yes. 
•will. you htdp me get this load backojymy shoulders?" 

Stereotype^ Reflected in Language . . 

Th^: phrases with *^hich we label people often reveal our otherwise 
hidden attitudes toward them. Students might interview older p>ersons 
to det^»Vmine how, if at all, they would like to be'identified as an age 
group, and what phrases;and expressions offend them. In order to 
prepare the-students for the interview, the following topics might be ^ 
discussed: ' 
. • ■ ' \ 

1. The assumption embodied in such expressions as "old duffer," 
"little old lady in tennis shoes/' "old hag," "old biddy." (Of what - 
sw is the.person being described by each phrase? What is the origin 

' of the phrase?) . y ^ ^ 

2. The actual meaning of such statements as "She i^ well-preserved," 
s ***He's getting oil in years," ^nd "You don't look your aj^e." (In 

• , what coiuext is each used? What is the origin of the phtase "well 
presefved"? To whom or lo what is that phrasAisually applied? At 
what age is the conrim'ent "You don't look your age" considered 
appropriate? Wh^t does that indicate about our assumptions 

^ about aging?)- Students ^naight ask how older persons interpret 
, such reSnarks. Congressmgn^Claude Pep|:>er commer^ted (in 1977). 

v« Tijhis-Septemi)er I turned* seventy-seven years /old, and I must 
confess that I do not feel demonstrably different than I did at sixty. 
Yet, daily. I weather an onslaught of well-in lendoned |5fersons who 

V tell me that I do. not lopk.ipy'age. Such observations raise the 
question. 'How does one expect a seventy-^even year olid to look?T 

. suspecHhatarseverfty'-seven year old isexjDected to app>ear toothless 
and doddering, a caricature of his' or her .former self.". 

3. Whai accounts for pejorative labeling of elders by others? For " 
exaihple; Dr. Robert Buder.-hrad, of the National Institute on 
Agings explains use of ''callous'' epithets among medicaistiidents 

^ by observingJ*' ■ ^ - 

The fiistjolder person that thq average medical student meets in 
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nitwit al school, asi^lt* from some o£ his leathers, is the cadaver. . . . 
few American medical schtxils pay attention to ih« 'disturbing 
dreams, the nightmares, ihe^iausea, the vomiting, and theconfu- 
» ^sion^*baKKhiwneditaI student fates ifh response to the dismember- 
ment of the bcxiy. It is small v^onder, then, that the student. lefi^to 
his or her defenses aiul coping methanisnis, dev^t'Iops a negative 
, attitude. "Ciallows" humor emvrgeS, Yolitfi oriented Peter Panisrn, ^ 

or callous and c ruel epithets sue h as c xock.'' '•turkey, ^' "load*" afid <> 
the one I just heard— ' dinbaH '—beronie synonympui with the 
colder jxTson, _ ' ) , 

4. H6w, if at ^11^ Uo pIdtT. persons uSnT to bo^icjentified as an age 
-group? Students coujd Be asjct-d to-brainstonri to deUTmirfe^ll the 
lemis they can tbink of thai are* t|sed toVefer to elders (e!g., aged, 
6ld, olderf elder/elderly, older American, senior citizen, golden 

- • agcr, old timer). Arc some more positive than othei*? Are any 

considered negative by somp^nd positive by others? ( rhis exercise 
nvght provide the basis ipr discussion of the notion that meaning 
- ' is 40 people>not in words, i Discussion might focus on a statement 
by Maggie Kuhn, fci^d er of the Gray Panthers, that "'senior 
citizens', is, a euphenxism which we reject as insulting and 
demeaning. I prefer to BecalJed by my nanae, or, if not, Fd like to be 
identified as an *old pt»rson' or ail elder' for this is what I am." 
(What does "^enjor citizen" imply? VVhiit dot\s "older American" 
imply? Why does Kuhn reject the phrase ''senior citi/en"? What 
• does "elder" Connote? In what ways, if at all, is it a more positive 
' term than "senior citizen"?) Students mightdiscuss th^ possibility 
that'a term considered positive by th^ speaker is offensive to the 
. person spoken to or spoken about. For example, a' nurse in a 
>, nujrsing h^me who refers'to all old<?r, persons as "grandma" or 
"grandpa mig^t intend it as an expression of affection. Students 
' might ask how they react when persons other than their parents 
■ caUed them "son" or "daughter. '^|^ 

.The teacher could lead a discussion about the ways in which social 
movements' affect language us4ge (e.g., the m<j^e from "colored" to 
"Negro" or "black" in the civil rights movenifflit: the change from 
**girls** to "women" in the wake of the \vofnen*s rights movement). In 
ihis'coniexi, the class might discuss the meaning of the phrases "gray 
power" anji Vgray panthers'.'" . / ' 

StereQ^typing in Magazines 

Ask studpm^o examine several popular magazines sucUas Glamour, 
Sports fllxisirated , Time. People, and Eiony for advertisements either 
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using oldtr ( haratiers or stalling produt ts U) iht t ldn ly. For tac h 
acJvtTtisnnfht, have iht* student*^ laord the prcnhjc i adveriised and ihe 
role of the elderly person. If the students' results are consistent with 
others' exjx'rience. they'll find few elderly in magazine ads; theinajoritv 
of the ads show young women. In several issues of Glamour, Time, 
Pffople, ami iiports Illustrated, for example, rfb older women appeared 
in iftls'. Th^ older >\'oman, when visi ble, is'hkely to be shown in an ad for 
hair color or pain relievers. A particidarly offensive example is an older 
.woman in a full page ad for a facial firm-v*p prcnluet. In the "befoi:e'' 
segment, the photo is captioned. "Even with wiiiife up. Unes and 
wrinkles still stare through— bH>adcasi her truragejo the world " 

Older men are portrayed mdre positively in magazine ads. Age seems 
to b<' equated with wealth in males (e.g., a well-dressed older miin 
promoting expensive men's' c lothing). Age iir males also connotes 
experience and credibility in the ads. An older mechanic sells car pajrts. 
Older men are sFic3wn in an anticjue photograph selling sewing 
machines. A Kraft ad in Ebony'is an example of pc3sitiv(^ jx^rtrayal of'^ll 
ages. Two grandfathers and a grandmother are shown communicating 
with all ages at a family reunion. 

One would expect the most unbiased ads in a publication about the 
elderly. In a. recent issue of The Gerontologist, howevtr, a distressed 
older woman is shown suf/ering from senility, which iseuf)hemistically 
called "gray area symptpms," 

Students should examinelopies of MocirrnMa/uri^y, the magazineof 
tl\e American Association of Retired Persons, to discover how older 
persons wanr to be portrayed journalistically. Students also could be 
asked to examine the fiction in popular magazines. A discussion ciould 
focus on the portrayal of the older characters. Wl\at were their roles? 
What was the quality of their relationships with otheTs?" Was the 
portrayal stereotypic in any way? Were any commurycation |)roblems 
apparent in the stories? , ' 

Stereotyping in Children's Books . i ' 

Research has indicated that stereotyped perception^.pf the elderly are 
held even by yciung children. How ^oes children's fiction portray older 
people? Students could be asked to look througba number of children's 
^boqks (younger brothers or sisters may own some ^nd the public library - 
should have an adequate Collection) to see how older people are 
portrayed in the stories, \ a , 

1f students* results are consistent with the experiences of other 
'investigators. they'lUind that older characters are stereotyped as 
'unexciting and unimaginative. These characters seem to becommuni- 
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eating to children that old age is boring. In Good Night Moon, iheold 
woman simply sits in a rocking chair. In The Giving Tree, the old man 
rcuuriis and says. "I don't need very miicii now . . . just a quiet place losit 
and rest. I am very tired." Liiife Red Riding Hood'ji grandmother is ill 
in bed. Older people aR' (>ften de,stitute and unhappy in children's 
btK>ks. In TheX)ld Woman and He/ Pig, "a poor bid woman lived alone . 
in a little house." Aqd Old Mother Hubbard's cupboards were bare. 



Sleteotyping in Telei'ision 

After students have discusstti many of ^the prevalent s^reotypes of the 
elderly, they could be askt*d whi^.t role ragss media play in forming and 
perpetuating thest stereotypes. TV commercials, for example, must 
develop a charjicter or a plot in thirty to sixty seconds. One way to 
quickly intftxluce a character as VGrandpa" is to lise stereotyjDed 
characteristics. Give students a log such as the one prejienied in Figure I 
and ask them to watch three hours of prime-time televisiori and record 
information about the elderly charactei^ they observe.. In discussing 
stereotyping and television, the teacher might ask ihe class in wl^at 
contexts a stereotyped portrayal of an oldei^ character would ^not be 
objectionable. For example, in programs sucH as "All in the Family" 
and "Soap/" in which all of the characters are special types, are the 
caric-atures of older persons offensive? Does the fact that Johnny Carson 
includes active, able older p)ersons as guests on his show .provide a 
balance which muMM^ stereotypical portrayal of Aunt Blabby? 

, ' ; ^ Figure 1 * 



. * Television Log 

1 : : i ' "* 


Progran> or aj 

— , 


Role of Elderly 
' Character 


Active or 
Passive " 


Authority! ' 
Figure? 


"Biirnabv jones * 


'Barnaby Jones— 
detective in 
his 70s' 


Active 


Yes 


Orville 
Redpnlxicher 
popcorn 
CDmmertiaJ 


Lucy — tbi repeat 
what Orville s;iys. 
to say "ch" 


Passive 


" No 


"Tonight Show" 


Aunt Blabby— a 
Johnny Oirson 
caricature 


Active but 
ridicules elderly 


No 
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It the student's exposure is tonsisieni with pubhshed research, heur 
, she* will find disproportionately few elderly characters, many elderly 
victims of crime, aging a process to beihwaried, beauty prcxlucis sold by 
young women who promise youth and prcxlucts suggesting bodily 
degeneration sold by older actors (e.g., laxatives aiUl pain killers). The 
•foUowing are some discussion questions which mighr Ix^ usetJ^ after 
students have completed the log. 

1 . How ^id you decide that d character was elderly? Did you fall into 
th^trap of only using stereotypic indications of age? Would you 
include some television personalities as John Wayne, Barnaby 
Jones, and Walter Cronkiie in your "elderly" category? What 
physical inanifesiaiions are used to suggest aging? Wrinkles? Gray 
or no hair? Loss of hearing? Quivering voice? 

2. What were the most common roles for the elderly characters? 
Grandmothers? Grandfathers? Was there a difference in the roles 
of the elderly characters in commercials and programs? 

3. What was the lev^el of activity for elderly characters? Were they 
^ often shown sitting, perhaps in a rcKking chair? How did their 

level oPaciivity compare with that of young characters? 

4. What was the nature of the interaction between elderly characters 
and others in the programs or commercials? Did the elderly seem 
to be viewed as authority figures by the other characters? Was 
affection demonstrated to and from the elderlV? Were there 
differences bet#cen male and female elderly character^ 

5. Ask studients to project themselves in the role of TV producers. 
What would'they do to eliminate stereotypic portrayals of the' 
elderly? 

6. Ask students to discuss the positive portrayal of older persons on 
television. Someexamples include NBCs "Do NotCo Gently Into 
That Good Night." CBS's "Too Many Candle^,'^ the ABC movie 
"The^i^ampions." In several series parents have been created for 
the mMe-aged characters (e.g., "The Mary Tyler Moore Show," 
"PhyiaP* C^The Bob Newhart Show;" ''The Waltons"). Barnaby 
Jones. Barney Miller, and Maude are examples of older characters 
who are cast in positive roles. 

How We Stereotype the Eld^ly , 

Spontaneous nonverbal behavior^ may demonstrate our stereotypes 
more dramatically than carefully gilarded verbal behavior. Roleplaying, 
for example, often depends on stereotyped portrayals. Have students 
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roleplay a coniniuiiicaiion episode between an elderly pt*rson and a . 
young person, between an elderly person and a middle-aged person, and 
between two eld^^rly. persons. The following are some suggested 
situations; 

A young' man visits his grandmother in the hospital, f 

A grandfather and father of a young man discuss the boy's use 6f 
marijuana. . , 

Two elderly women, who were friends but haven't seen each other 
for twenty years, meet lor lunch. ^ 

A young woman discusses her career plans yvith her grandfather. 

An elderly man^nteri/iews f6f a job with a middle-aged executive. 

Two elderly nrjen, both company executives, discuss retirement. 

* • " ^ ^ 

Discussion Questjqs|s ' 

• ' . 

1 . W'ljat phy^ca^l characteristics were used to suggest age? Quivering 

1*^ voijce? S^iboped shoulders? Hard of hearing? Slow pace? Are these 
-^xathplestof stereotypes? 

2. From the roleplaying, what inferences can you make about the 
relationship between the two characters? Do they like^ each other? 
Are they comfortable together? Do they touch each other? What is 
the status of each? How do the nonyerbals such as sitting vs. 
standing,. body postufe, arrangement of furniture demonstrate, 
status? 

. • 

3. Did the roleplay ing sugge$t |hat the elderly 's values weredifferierit 
from the other age groups? Was there open communication? Or 
was one party dogmatic? 

4. Did the portrayals of the elderly change when'the ages of the other 
partner changed? .For exarAple, was the elderly person more. 

^ stereotyped with the youngs ptrson than with another elderly 
person? 

Stereotyping in Birthday Cards . ^ 

Contemporary birthday cards provide an inexpensive means of illus- 
trating negative age stereotyping. The class might assemble a collection 
of birthday cairds, analyze itt and aceate from it a bulletin board display 
about stereotyping*. The following messages are illustrative: 

Good news! They've'just come out with an existing girlie magazine . 
for older men. ... It has an explanation under each pict^ire! 
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Confucius says: He who lays his tatds on the table and admits his 
true age ... is npl playing widi a full deck. ' 
People at our age can do anything, c . . Very slowly. 
We real that wonderful age when everything goes . . , our teeth, our 
waistlines, our .hearing, our arches. 

YouVe gelling to thai exciting age , . . somewhere beiween streak- 
ing^ and creaking. » 

We re not getting older .. . lots of people wear correcdve blue jeans. 

It is imp>ortant to. note that some cards do communicate a'positiv? 
message about aging. For example, one card proclaims, "Everythinj; 
looks good on you . . . including another year.** 

III. Developing Empathy # 

Social Simulation of Intergenerational Communication 

In the January 1979 issue of Communication Education, Kathlten 
Calvin describes social simulation exercises for use in a course in family 
communication. Her exercises can be adapted and used irLthe unit, on 
communication ^and the elderly.. The extended family— a group t^a 
includes relatives — is one type ofjamily she describes. A saniple fanti^l 
that enierged in one of her classes was the MattheWs— father, mothjer 
daughters' (thirteen and eighteen), son fsixteen), and grandmother 
(father *s mother). • . 

Songs and the Elderly 

Several popular songs communicate a sensitivity about* the older 
person. The teacher might play some of the following songs for the class \ 
and then discuss the lyrics: i ' 

•^'Mary You Stay Forever Young**-rBob Dylan 1 
^. "Fathers and Sons** — Cat Stevens 1 . 

"When Tm Sixty^Four,** "Eleanor Rigby**— The Beatles 
"Hello Old Friend*;— Eric Clapton 1 \ ^ 

"I Never Thoug:ht I*<i Live to be 100,** "[Tra^elin* Eternity 
Road*^— Moody Blues* 

"Hello in There**— Bette Midler 

Films about Aging <ii 
Films and videotapes which are sensitive portrayals of,the colder person 
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are available at reasonable rental cost. The following films could be" 
used to trigger a clas$ro^*discussion. , 

- Minnie Remembers. 16mm. color, ,5 min., 1976. Mass Media 
MirVsiries; 21 16 North Charles Street, fcltiraore, Maryland 2 121^. 
Minnie talks to God in an introspective poem. x 

: . ^^^g^' 16mm, color, 28 min., 1974. Phoenix Films, 743 Alexander 
► Boad, Princeton, New. Jersey 08540. A 'family visits the grand- 
* . mother in a nursing bome. Only one young grandson is able to 
communicate with her. 

Gombergat82. Videotai!>e cassette, color, 29min., n.d.^rhe Public 
TV Library, 475 L'Enfani Plaza, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024. 
Traces the lifeof aneighty-twQ-year-oldT^w who reflects about his 
past and present at his granddaughter's wedding. 
1 Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittrnan.^ 16mm, color,'! 10 min., 
1973. Learning Corporation of America, 711 Fifth .Avenue, New 
• York, New- York' 10022. Presents the wisdom^and experience of a 
1 10- year-old woman who stood up for her principles. 

Grandma Moses. 16mm, color, 22 min.,. 1950. University of 
Michigan Audiovisual Education Center, 416 F^ourth Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan^ 48104. Briefly explores t!;ie life and wferk of a 
won^n who received recognition as an artist after she was* by most 
societal definitions, **old." 

Harold and Maude. 16mm, color, 91 min., 1972. Film Images, 220 
W. Forty-second Street, New York, New-York 10036. A young man 
has a love affair with an older woman. 

Queen of the Stardust Ballroom. 16min, color, 102 min., 1975. 
Learning Corporation of America, 71 1 Fifth Avenue, New Yofk,^ 
New York 10022. Shows an olfler woman who, at the death of her 
husband, refused to retreat into isolation. Instead, she meets a 
man, falls in Jove, and begins a new, life. ' 

rV. Facilitating Communiqaition with the Elderly 

Bringing the Elderjy into the Classroom - . 

One of the most obvious ways to facilitate communication withy^e 
elderly is to bring the elderly into the classroom. A panel discussion 
which focuses on communication problems might be used. If the 
teacher doesnU have acquaintances \^hb could participate, he, or she 
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could rum to community groups such as senior citizens organizations 
for volunteers. « . 

Studying Groups which Communicate to and about the Elderly 

^Students could fgrm research committees to examine various organizxi- 
tions which speak for and to older persons; These student ( onunittees 
could define the organizations' purposes, their memberships, and their 
ouriets for communication (e.g., magazines, newsletters). Each commit- 
tee could report to the whole class. Representatives of each organization 
could be invited to com^ to the class and to participate in, the reports. 
The following are some of the organizations whiqh address the concerns 
of older persons. , * 

Gerontojogicdl Society (Fodnded 1945); One Dupont Circle, Suite 
520, Washington, D.C. 20036; 202-659-4698 , 

National Association.. for Spanish-speaking Elderly (Asociadon . 
Nacional por Pers(^nas Mayores) ( 1975); 3875 VVilshire Boulevard, 
SUite401, Los Angeles, Ciilifomia90005;213-487-1922;and 1801 K 
Street, N.W., Suite 1021. Washington, D.C. 20006; 202-466-3595 

. National Association of Retired Federal Employees (1921); 1533 ^ 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20086; 202-234- 
0832 : ^ • 

National Center on Black Aged (1973); 1730 M Street, N.W., 
JlVashington, D.C. 20001 ; 202-785.8766, 202-637-840tf 

National Council on Aging (1950); 1828 L Street, N.W., Washing- 
^ .ton, P.C. 20036; 202-223-6250 ' ' ^ 

National Council of Senior Citizens (1961); 1511 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20005; 202-783-6850, 202-347-8800 

National Indian^ Council on Aging, Inc. (197^); P.O. Box 2088, . 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 . ' 

National Retired Teachers Association/American Association of 
Retired Persons (1947)^(1958^ 1909 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20049 • " • 

Urban Elderly Coalition (1972);'l828- L Street, N-.W., Suite 505, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; 202-857-0166 • . 

Westem Geroritological Society (1953'); 785 Market Street, Room 
' 616; San Francisco; Califomia 94103; 415-543-2fel7 ;^ 

The teacher might write to these national organizations to determine 
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whether local chapter^ exist Jn his o^ her area. The class might also 
determine the locution of Senior Centers and find out at what locations 
group meals (funded by the Older Americans Act) are served. The area 
Administration on Aging can provide such information. Chur( hes and 
civic organizations which organize special programs for older persons 
might also be corftacted. ' 

Creative Express wri / . 

Creative expression is an excellent vehicle for stimulating interaction 
betureen younger and older people. Reading plays can provide a class 
with the basis for discussion of the factors involved in yitergenerational 
communicaiion. Students could perform such plays with or for senior 
citizens groups. Several plays specifically address the relationship 
between younger and older persons. The following are recommended: 

Another Conversation mith Johnny and Grandpa— R. Ryan and 

J. VViliera ' 

« «r 

The^ Room {/pA/a«r5— Nora Stirling 
On Go^en Pond — Ernest Tlionipson 

Many Senior Centers sponsor "^venings of entertainment." Students 
might present a brief prograh) at such an evening. Following this 
presentation, smalTgroups of studlients and older people might ^^ork 
^together creating songs, scripts fqr plays, or poetry for a follow-up 
performance. Donald Spence. director of a prograpi in gerontology at 
the University of Rhode Island^ has introduced an activity in which 
older pedple are encouraged to create the words and music for songs 
about their lives. * ^ - < * 

Because a reader*s theater can create a sense of intimacy between 
performers and audience, but does not require the expense of costumes 
or props, it is also an effective) means of breaking communication 
barriers. Students riiight read and perform literature about aging to 
encourage understanding of the advantages and frustrations of being 
older. Appropriate selections might include Saroyan's ''Waiting for the 
Bus*\or Wordsworth*s "Come 6row Old with Me." Some of the songs, 
and plays listed previously could also be adapted fbr this activity. And 
the^class might enjoy. writing and perforniing an ori^nal script. An 
example of an original effort is "OW Age: Tradition Shelved or Shared/' 
based on interviews conducted with about 200oldcr people and directed ' 
by Maryann Hartman of the University of Maine's Committee on 
Aging. \ ' _ 
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f Theatiijcal activities may also focus public attetition on society's 
attitudes toward aging. For example, the Gtay Panthers presented a 
series of skits at the 1975 American Medical Association convention in 
Atlantic Ci^y. In one of the sklts/a greedy dtKior was shown selling older 
patients 4o high-bidding riursing hphje owners. One of the homes 
bidding was labelled "The One Nurse Home.'* " 

Oral History • ^ , • 

-\ ■ 

To entourage communication With, the elderly, assign studeniwo 
interview an ejderly^ relative and record an oral history of that person. 
The clasji as a whole could develop a^st^i of questions for the interview. 
(The teacher could review sonie interview techniques in conjunction 
with this activity.) Some suggested areas for questions include: 

A description of daily life when they were young 

What was school like? 

Hovy much money did you make? 

How were daily chores done, e.g., cookipg, shopping? 

How ^id young people spend their free time? i, * 

What was your first job? ^ ■ 

What could you buy with ^hat^money? 
Major technological changes 

What were your favorite radio programs when you were yoimg? 

When did you first ride in a c^r? 

Did you hafv^ indoor plumbing all your life? 

Were you ever without a telephone? What did you da to 
communicate with cuhers? 

How \vas inforrtiation handled without cbrriputers? 
How did you entertain yourselves without TV? 

'> Memories of historical events 
^^ First airplane flight? 

Sinking of the Titanticl^ - 
First presidential electioa you can remember? 
JPearl Harboij^^ * 
' V.J Day? * 
Depression? ^ * 
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Wh^t were your values when you were my age? , 
Did you want lo go on in school? Did you? Why or whyTk)i? 
What kinds of jobs were available to you? 
n. Did you and your friends drink and smoke? 
What were the '^rules ' for dating? 

What was the nature of any conflicts between you and your 
parents? ^ 

Does your experience influence the way in which you analyze 
. contempohiry events? ' ^ . 

V 

Have yoM groWn more conservative or liberal? 

Hqw do youiJbelieve young people today compare to your* 
generation? } , ^ 

What changes in education (of the work fprce) do you see in the 
future? 

What is it like to be older? 
Do you feel old? 
What age would you like to be? 

What is the best and worst thing about being your age? 
Are your satisfied with your relationships'With your family? 

To cream^the basis for comparative class discup^ion, it's important 
that rherd: be a core of questions which every student asks. Each student, 
of course, will tailor some questions to the specific background and 
interests of the interviewee. After the questions are developed, the form 
of the presentation miist be determined. The best method is. to tape 
record the entire interview and then play selected portions in an oral 
report. However, if tape recording equipment is unavailable, students 
cQuId take detailed hotes-during the interview and report back to the 
class; from theses not^s. 

The. reports and subsequent^discussions of the oral histories maybe 
used to siimmarize the unit. The following examples frorh several cral 
histpries are 'included to demonstrate the richness of this material for 
illustrating many of t|^i>oints discussed throughout the unit. 
. The elderly can b^g|lty/)f stereotyping theltiselves. For example, a 
great-grandmother toliE^ner granddaughter: 

I don't take little babies in my arms now, as -much as I love to 
hold them. I remember when I ^s young I was scared to death if 
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you put tnv near an old ptTson. 1 rfincmlxT my firsi uifiiiorifs. I 
used to lovT Aunt F.mily (who was vgun^i(fr) and I wasJscaK^d lo 
deaih about Auni Btrk (who was older). And 1 wasashamt-dof ihat. 
Burl wouldn't waiiMo stare a baby or a child. ^ " 

, . Students may learn that they have explore language to be sure they 
understand meaning. For example, in one interview, a ni|ioty-two-year- 
old woman wa^ asked if as a teenager she considered going on toschof^L 
Higher education had different meanings for the two generations: 
"People then looked on high sthool\as you look on college now." 

Young people may gain Jiome insight into their personal histories 
from these interviews. A young woman learned the following from 
interviewing her great-grandmother: 

When I was eighteen months, my mother died, and I wem lo live 
w itb my Aunt Emily. i9M|vas one of die loveliesi people 1 ever met. 
She was narrow-minde^II her life. Bui that doesn't make any 
difference to a child growing up. She was like my own mother. She 
was a teacher. I us^-d to go lo school with her and sii in a recking 
chair'^by her desk. ^ * 

And her grandmother: 

My father had the store and ' two farms. He' was county 
commissioner for eight years and then he was state tobacco 
inspector in Baltimore for four years. lliat was a governor's 
» appointment. He'd leave on Mondays and not be kick until 
Saturdavs. ' ' 

The inter^ew might provide a forurti for discussing what life was 
like for these elders when they were younger. 

We had a pump, an iron pump, and we pumped up every bit of 
water we used. In our rooms we had the big basing with the pitchers. 
In the kitchen we had a bucket of water wj|^ dipper in it. We used 
that for drinking water; We put it on theWve and boiled it to get 
hot water. We had no bathtubs.. We used a big tin tub jn oneof the 
back rot^ms. We had to put the water in and take the water out. The 
first person I can remember who had a bathmb in his house was a , 
Mr. Lyon that lived.nearSurrattsvine^nd twoof hisdaughterS werp > 
in my class. I used to be invited to their home for parties. They had a^ 
bath in the house. And I thought how wonderful it was because rto 
one else I knew had one. • • 

I was born in- 1886. I had four brother^ The youngest one died. 
And only one sister. They used to tell me I should have been a boy. I 
used to love to run arpund the yard and play baseball. We had a 
gamei don't think anyone has.heard of since we were kids. It was 
called Lacko. You'd draw a'line and separate the kids into two 
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'\ • . ■ ■ V 
groups. And each group would have (o stay behind its liixe. But 
everyone tried to steal the other side's shoes. You ^ you Had to 
make your own amusement then. On Sunday other children and 
• other families used to come and visit you. Hide and seek, too. There 
were so many places to hide because the area wasn't developed with 
houses all over like it is now. > 

The student might also learn what it was like to live through events 
which the student has studied. One student, for example, asked a 
5eventy-iwo-y£ar-old male aE)out the .world wars and the depression: 

What do you remember about the war? 

Which' war are you talking about? ^ , ■ 

The first. 

The First Wofllt War, I dpil't remember too much about it. I 
know that, how old was I? I was about fifteen or sixteen* It was 
between 1914 and 1918. 1 wasoutin thehay fieldand WRistlesovere 
blowing, and I didn't knovy what it was all about. And it turned out 
to be the Armistice. Thai's about all I remember about it. 
. What about the Second World War? 

Well, ofcouurse. the Second World War I lived in Chicago, and I ^ 
remember that quite distinctly. Byt, having had a child, I was on ihe 
list, I forget what you call it now, I had registered with the draft 
board, and it was just a question of being called. My number would 
have been up in d month but then peace was declared. ^ 

What do yoii remember about the depression? 

That's Very vivid in my mind'as it probably is in many people's 
minds my age. The firm that I was with sent me to Chicago, and I * 
W2|s living in a rooming house. And I remember diat we were- 
getting complete meals — soup to nuts — for a quarter, dinners. And >. 
we had, the pffice I worked for, had two letters a day and nothing 
else to do, and the firm filially cut us down to three days a week 
without pay and that's when I started to play golf. I had nothing 
else tado,'^so, . . ' . 

Wasn't it expensive to play golf? 

Played golf, fifty-four holes, for twenty cents a day. All you 
wa^ntc^L|^r.^ . ^ ' • ^ 

I Vmat about the food during the clepression? W^re there things 
you wouldn/t get? - 

No, I doa't recall. The food was good. Very cheap. 

One point that older people seern'to want to make is that growing 
older jdidn't make them- beconie^a different person. For example: 

If elderly people are well, I don't see why children should be 
frightened of them. Elderly people are just people. 

But Aunt Beck wasn't concerned about religion just because she was 
old. She was like that all her life. 
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' The interviews may also reveal the interviewees' attitudes toward 

What age would you like tQ'^^lj^|fi-/>V 
^ Well, it wQuld be nice to biweift^te ihety what I know 
' now and have then what rha^ggvJtj^^^ little worldly 

goods, but it would be nice^lffl^Wffe ^ 
I>o you feel old? / ' 

Not a bit. Not a bit, no. 1 don' j want to be termed or thought of as 
being in a category or group of bid peopleor anything like that. It 
' depresses me to even think that. 
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